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; BURDEN-BEARING. 


‘‘Bear ye one another’s burdens ” Gal. vi. 2. 

“*Kach man shall bear his own burden.” Gal. vi. 5. 

Here seems a strange contrast. We are bidden to bear bur- 
dens for each other; yet every man is bidden to bear his own. 

And indeed, at first, this seems a mere speaking back and 

forth, first one way, then contrariwise in the next breath. Yet 
the two precepts together raise an expectancy, a glimpse or 
break, of the philosophy of burden-bearing. For it is plain the 
_ whole truth of the bearing of burdens must be in two parts or 
-questions,— What is our duty regarding our own burdens? and, 
What rests on us regarding other persons’ burdens ? Now, may- 
_ hap the answers to these questions, which is to say, the philosophy 
of burdens and the right bearing and sharing of them, 
lie in these two precepts of the wonderful Apostle, hung 
up by him opposite each other as if balanced on a beam, 
Yes, soI think itis. This is clearer still in the context of the 
two sayings, the few words that go before them and stand be- 
tween them, wherein, if I mistake not, the eye of Paul has seen 
down to the bed of this subject of the bearing of burdens. This 
-Ican make plain by a free paraphrase of the passage from the 
first to the fith verses,—free as to language and expansion; but 
close to the Apostle’s meaning and within the walls of his in- 
tent. Thus it is: Brethren if any of you fall into any evil deed, 
or if he fall into a mere outward observance and mistake it for 
true faith, then you who are in stronger spiritual state must help 
such a one upand restore him. But see that ye do it with meek- 
“ness, not presuming over your brother nor vaunting yourselves, 
‘but remembering that you too may be tempted. To fulfil the law 
f Christ, bear one another’s burdens in this spirit. For if a 
‘man be puffed up, self-righteous, complacent, censorious, he 
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thinks himself more than he is; nay, with such a spirit he be- 
comes nothing and is deceived in himself. But what then? — 
While a man admonishes another, shall he himself be falling? — 


~ Or shall he lean on another, willingly weak and lame, waiting 


like a beggar to be lifted up, and crying to have his burden — 


borne for him? No; let each man prove his own work, look to 


his own duties well, camry his own burden manfully, and then ~ 
what glory he hath shall be of himself and not by reason of his — 


neighbor. For each man ought to bear his own burden. 


Now, herein I find three principles set forth which hold folded | 


up in them the whole truth and argument of the bearing of bur- 
dens. These are, 1. That a man must bear his own burdens; 


2. That each must bear the others burdens; 3. That this lat- ~ 


ter duty must be done with meekness of manner and of mine. 
Now, with these three principles in mind, let us explore the 
nature of burdens, to see whether these three principles will not 
guide us well in dealing with burdens. This we can do by ask-— 
ing three questions about every kind of burden— 
1. How much ought a man to bear this kind wholly by 
himself and hide it in his own heart? 
2. How much ought tbe friend or neighbor to bear this 
kind for his friend or neighbor, or with him? 
3. In what way or manner ought one to offer or try to 
help bear anotheyr’s burden of this kind? 
When we inquire of the nature of burdens, we see, on the 
first look at them, that they fall apart into two orders or div- 
islons— 


by others unless disclosed purposely. 


2. Open and plain burdens, visible to every one, not to j 


be hidden howsoever we may wish. 
Of these I will speak in turn. First of the open and mani- 
fest burdens, which we can not hide if we will. 


| 


These open burdens are of many kinds, and varied in weight. — 


slight and trifling, For examples—Any failure of our endeavors. 
When we have put forth effort, ’tis not without desire; if we fail 
of the object, the mishap is a burden that weighs on us in meas- 


Some are very heavy, some light; some are noble, worthy, some | 


ure as the desire was keen, Sometimes if the effort be public, the | 
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_ mortification of defeat in it is a heavy burden, hung on the bur- 
_ den of the failure to gain the object. Another kind of open 


burden is a general failure, a hard or dependent lot, poverty, 


_ privations, cramped and hard-bound conditions, struggling for- 


tunes. Another kind is bereavement, loss of friends by death 


or by unfaithfulness, parting with children, breaking of heart- 


entwining ties. Another kind of visible burden, is blemish of 


_ body, deformity, any unsightliness, lameness, lack or loss of 


members, sickness, weakness, blindness, deafness. 
Of these open and manifest burdens, these loads sometimes 
so heayy, now we will ask the three questions which I have set 


forth. 


The first question is,—How much ought a man to bear these 
burdens for himself? I answer, 
1. As much as he can; and this is done, 
2. By not complaining; either in words, or in counten- 
ance. 
8. By not sinking down, but manfully bearing up.| 
Is there ought more unmanly, unwomanly, more low-born, ill- 
bred, lout-like, than the habit of complaining? I pass over now its 
impiety, of which I have spoken often heretofore. To complain 
is to hurl words against the holy skies, to pelt the heavens with 
balls made of the commonest clay in us wet with the oozings 


from a sick heart. It is to lay our unreverent hand on an altar 


and shake it; to press with a bold noise into a sacred place; to 


jangle, bay and jar in the heavenly quiet which is eternal; to 


brustle brazenly before the holy order which is the presence of 
God. This I pass over now, to say only how rude, unmannerly, 
lumpish, vulgar, ill-made, it is to be full of complaints, how ill- 
favored and unseemly it is, graceless, un-robed, ungentleman- 
ike, For surely it is plain that a man ought to bear his own 
load as much as he can, and bravely, without groaning and ery- 
ing out about it. To complain is to be beggarly, whining out 
that we can not carry our burden and begging some one to help 
us up with it; nay, it is a kind of robbery, because it unloads 
from our own shoulders to another man’s, whether he will or 


not, and seizes him to be driven under our burden however thus 


he be spoiled of time and strength. Oh! that one could picture 


as bright as it is, the dignity, worthiness of a man’s bearing his 
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own burden as much as he can; and the countenance as dark i 
as it is, of a man’s laying his burden heavily and ruth- — 


lessly on another by the unmanly way of complaining! For 


there is no so heavy way of being loaded with a burden as of list- q 
ening to the complaints, cries and groans of a man who must — 
carry it; and there is no air to dwellin more ill to breathe, more ~ 


spoiled of life and health, more vented in with ill odors till it is 
uncleanly, than this air of complaining. There is no dignity or 
worth in our lot, nor any act that is like a man, but to lift up 
our burden with a good silence and carry it alone as much as 
we can. 


% And if a man should not discharge complaints and cries at his — 
’ mouth, much more should he not do so all over his face. To be 
silent, indeed, but to wear a down-cast look, a moody brow, a sour 


face, is but to relieve our neighbor’s ears to discomfort his eye, 
and to multiply the tongue’s distemper by all the features. 
Simple good cheer in the face and quiet silencein the tongue— 
this is the first way to bear our own burden as much as we can. 

The next way is, not to give up, not to sink down, never 
to despair; but if we fall, to rise again, manfully to bear up; and 
if it be heavy, to try the harder, doing to its best what we can 
do under the conditions. The best a man can do under the con- 
ditions is all God hath for him to do. 

Bnt you will say to me, Perhaps he himself has made bad 
conditions; then is he not answerable still for what he might 
have done if he had kept the conditions good? No. He will 
lose just so much; he can not escape the penalty; but he is not 


_ answerable at any moment for more than at that instant isin his 


power. That more might have been in his power if he had done 
well in foregoing moments, counts not against him to load him 
with duty at this moment. If he have made bad conditions for 
himself, still, they have been taken into God’s Almighty Provi- 
dence and are now like to some lot he is placed in, like to a field 
or portion of nature in which he must labor; and the best he 
can do in those conditions is all his duty, day unto day. Some 
of the conditions he may remedy, perhaps. This, then, is hope 
and relief. Some of them he can not mend in this world but 
must strain under them always. Then there is dignity and 
labor for him, the bearing of his own load all-he can. 
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It is right that we should go sometimes to lay ourselves on 


a friend’s heart. Heaven forbid that I should throw away the 
precious value of friendship, the confessional of -love, the re- 
sources of sympathy. Heaven forbid that I should relieve love 
of its cost and price; for no man can be my friend but at the 
cost of knowing my griefs and warming my pains in his own 
bosom, But this isnot complaining. Yet even this is to be done 
with a noble reserve and in a high way, lest it become complain- 
ing. For a noble sympathy and a brave, hardy fellowship under 
burdens, is the very jfood of love; but to give complaints and 
grumblings back and forth is to exchange poisons. 

Now comes the second question regarding the open and visi- 
ble burdens—How much ought the friend or neighbor to bear 
this kind for his friend or neighbor, or with him? I answer as 
before, As much as he can. This kind of load, that which is 
open and manifest, not secret in the soul but plain to sight in 
circumstances and affairs, this kind, I say, is to be borne by 
each for the other as muchas we can. That is, we must lighten 
the burden all we can for one another. For these burdens can 
not be hidden. Sickness, injuries, losses, failures, struggles on 
which fortune smiles not,—these things stand forth to view. 


Therefore there is no intrusion, no shock, invasion, breaking in — 


on a delicate privacy, when we approach to bear one another’s 
burdens in these plain and public points. Also these are mat- 
ters in which we can bear burdens for each other. It is possible 
always, because the loads are outward and circumstantial. We 
can apply our hand, we can give aid, we can reason, counsel, 
cheer, point the way, smooth the path, find the place, sooth the 
smart ot failure, say the good word in time, awake hope, feed 
friendship, rescue, warn, second, sustain, Now these things we 
must do as much as we can. There is no other limit. We are 
bound to take up these burdens for one another as much as we 
can; not as much as may be easy, with little effort, with no sac- 
rifice; or as we happen to be moved; but as much as we can. 
We owe burden-bearing to each other with no limit save the 
- end of the burden or the end of our power. This is the fine 
truth. This is the law and the health of the family of God. 
a But here, it may be, two questions arise. You will ask what 

the right limit of our power is, which is the same as to ask 
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-_-what amount of sacrifice we ought to make. J answer,—If you | 
wish truly to know, you will know. If with single eye and_ 
- pure heart and unmixed longing for the right. way, you apply | 
yourself to each instance, to learn your duty in it, you will be — 
able to see well, to know the measure of your duty, and to dis- 
cern how one thing bears on another, because you will be look- 
ing at the things clearly and not in the fogs of your selfish in- 
___ terests. By this purity of heart you will know what you can 
do justly. The one point is to attain to this purity; that is, to — 
_ fix the principle and the wish to do as much as we can. a 
pe The second question that may arise is, If a man will not 3 
bear his own burdens at all, but shifts them off and lets them ~ 
— fall on others, what then is the duty of others as to bearing his © 
_ burdens for him? The answer is found in the principle first — 
laid down, namely, that a man should bear his own burdens as — 
- vouch as he can. Now if each one bear his own as much as he 
can, and we also bear one another’s as much as we can, then 
~ each bears just the righteous measure. This is a part of the 
~ beautiful balance of nature, the usefulness of all to one and of 
one to all. But if one will not bear his own part, which part is — 
as much as he can, then an unrighteous part is laid on another. | 
Now we ought not to bear an unrighteous load; and soon, if 
many be piled on us, we can not. Therefore if a man desert — 
his post, unshoulder his own burden, be lazy, shifty, poaching, 
_ __ feigning, extorting, parasitical, then no one should bear his bur- 
b, dens for him, but leave him to the discipline of them; for 
that is justice and necessity, and nature’s way to whip him again 


2 


“i to the front till he learn to be a man. 

Pome In respect, finally, of these open and manifest burdens, I 

come to the last of those three questions which lead us, I think, 
iN to Nature’s truth as to burden-bearing. That question is,—In 
what way or manner ought one to offer or try to help bear an- 


other’s burdens of this kind? I answer— 
1. By a meek way, a simple purity of heart, as the great 


ae apostle says,—‘‘ Restore such a one in the spirit of meekness, — 
looking to thyself lest thou also be tempted.” To bear another’s 
burden with him we must go to him humbly and very respect- 


fully at heart; in simplicity, with no flush of self-praise, no man- — 
By ner as if in a higher and better place than he has. Then with — 
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_ this simplicity of heart, neither seeking praise nor giving itself 


any, we shall have a divinity of power to bear burdens for one 
another. But if we go proudly and in a lordly way, conse- 


quential, vainglorious, self-admiring, we can help not a jot; for 4 


we shall give a stab in the heart by our pretensions worse than 
the rents we may mend in the garments by our ability. Only 
a perfectly pure humility can give great and true help. _ 

2. We can bear one another’s burdens sometimes by the 
delicate way of not seeming to see them. A pure heart will 
know easily when this way isa good way. There are loads 
which lose mach of their weight when our fellows have no eyes 
for them; such burdens as many kinds of sickness, injuries or 


' blemishes of body, humble position, dependence, narrow and 
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cramped means of life, mortifications, disappointments, some- 


times slanders and treacheries, presumptions and impudences, 


*Tis a very delicate and lovely fellow burden-bearing in many such 
things to conduct ourselves in simple good faith and fresh good 
cheer, just as if they were not so. And the simple, pure heart, 
I say, will have a divine guidance to know when this will be 
helpful and upholding. 

3. We may bear one another’s burdens (a common truth, yet 


how often forgotten) by seeing them exceedingly well, which means —__ 


plainly and with sympathy; by kind and constant ministrations 
in the burdensome points; by generosity, devotion, long and steady 
help, unremitting friendship, counseling and planning, standing 


by bravely,—all the supports which heart, head, hand and store 


can give, showing “ the friend in need the friend indeed.” 

To this point, now, we have come regarding burdens which 
are open and visible—that a man should bear his own burdens 
as much as he can, which means that he must not impose them 
on others; and that we should all bear one another’s burdens as 


’ much as we can, which means that we must not wait for them 


to be imposed on us, but take them up freely. And the stress 
is on the words ‘“‘ as much as we can;” and if we have sincere 
desire to do as much as we can, we shall have a divine power 
to judge well, learn much, and see the bearing of one thing on 
another, and know what we can do. And, finally, the helping 
to bear another’s burden can be done only with simple, pure hu- 


mility of soul. 
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So far I have spoken of the open burdens visible to the world. 


- Now I come to secret burdens, in the mind, invisible, not to be ; 


known by others unless he whose burdens they are divulge them. 
These secret burdens divide into burdens relating to— 
1. The Past, 
2. The Present, 
3. The Future. 


Each of these three classes is affected by different laws and 


relations. 

First, we will look at the burdens relating to the Past. These 
must be burdens of memory, and burdens of memory can be only 
moral burdens For naught can load the memory forever but 
some kind of sin. It is one of the blessed facts of the soul that 
memory can bring back pain only in small part and dimly. We 
can remember that we suffered anguish, but we can not again 
remember it with the like anguish. Memory will hang in its 


homestead no pictures of pain; but in all the halls and chamb- 


ers it will hang etchings of joys, so lovely that to look at them 


seems to be a living over again of the joys as blissfully as when 


they were passing; nay, even more blissfully, because we may 
be hurried so quickly past cups of pleasure and tables of delight 
that we can only sip and taste a little, not able to drain the full 
flasks or stay at the table of heart-food. But afterward in retro- 
spection, in the chamber of memory, we may nourish us to the 
full at the board of good pleasures, of healthful comforts, and 
may drink to the bottom the glass of happiness, yes, slowly 
and partaking all its flavor, and holding it tothe light that the 
sun may stream through its topaz joy. Thus often a joy that 
was but half caught in passing we can call back, hold in quiet, 
and enjoy to the utmost in memory. Also as a joy passes, ’tis 
but one delight, and gone; even if it were enjoyed to its depths, 
it was enjoyed but once. In memory it is at call to be enjoyed 
over and over forever, Also we can take our joys as the 
moments pass, only one at a time, but in memory we may 
place these joys side by side like pictures on a wall and enjoy 
many together, comparing them, and setting off one with another, 
like lovely sounds or colors, each fair in itself, but ‘fairer still 
combined. Thus pains fade in memory, but joys keep their 
power and accumulate. Whata heavenly law! Therefore I have 
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said that burdens of the past, which is to say, burdens of mem- 
ory, can be only moral burdens, recollections of bad deeds and 
evil motives. 

To this kind of burden, therefore, which is the secret burden 
of the mind relating to the past, the load of sins in memory, we 
will apply as before, the three questions, The first question is,— 
How much ought a man to bear his own burdens in this kind? 
The answer is that he can not escape them. He must bear 
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evade. He may unload them selfishly, meanly or feebly upon 


the shoulders of others. But those secret burdens which are sin- 


loads he must bear for himself. He can not shift them, nor 
throw them down by the wayside. He must carry them, how- 
ever he stagger. He may sleep and forget them; but when he 
is near waking ’tis like his dreams will be colored with them. 
He may walk his way in a moral sleep, like as if dead in heart 
and moral sense; but sometime he will awake, some shudder 
will run through his life, some convulsion of experience, as if 
the whole earth reeled under him, and will shake him awake. 
Then are waiting there his sin-loads as heavy as when he forgot 


them, and he must bear them. Or he may try to drown him-- 
self in hard work or in reckless gaieties. No matter. He can — 


not change the burden’s weight, nor can work forever nor riot 
forever, and at every pause he falls back into the knowledge of 
the load on his neck. 

But, then, must a sin remain always a heavy and terrible 
burden—perhaps heavier and more dreadful in measure as one 
grows conscious of it by reason of moral improvement? No, 
not forever, I think. Very long and sad and heavy may be the 
load of a sin; but as in nature we may see the havoc of a storm 
all effaced at last, or a battle all done away, so that no trace re- 

mains of its red and roaring horror and heaps of death but 
patches of deeper green in the grass perhaps, so, I must think, 
the burden of a sin may be buried some time in a tender and 
enriched turf of repentance. It will remain in memory—oh 
yes! for we can not loose a part of our very selves; but not as a 
yoke of burden, though never without a solemn sorrow. But it 
_ may be a burden during a long, struggling journey, in which no 
man can throw down his load or run away from it, but must 
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them. The open and visible burdens very often a man may ' 
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bear it. For as one of you has written well, ‘Two things must — 
come to pass to make an evil deed as if it had never been. First, 
repentance; a sincere regret for the evil wrought. Secondly, 
atonement; a righting of the wrong so far as lies in our power. 
The first may be fulfilled “in an instant, the second may require 
ages.’”* 

To the first question, then, How much ought a man to béar 
his own burden in this kind, the secret burden which is a moral 
load in memory? this is the answer—that he must bear it; 
that it is not a matter of will with any one, but of the law of 
God by which the burden of my sin is on my neck and I can 
not refuse it. But now comes the second question. How 
much ought we to try to bear one another’s burdens in this 
kind? For though a man can not escape his own conscience- 

; burden, nor unload it from his own heart to another’s, yet 
may he not be helped in it? May it not be lightened for him by 
hope and love? Ah! what may not be lightened by love, whisp- 
ering tenderly, ‘‘ Hope! Courage! Cheer thee! Rise! Strive!” 
That we can not bear one another’s burdens in this kind 
would seem, indeed, the fact at the first look. For the evil deed, 
which is the load, is all done and gone into the past and can 
not be changed; and itis a matter of memory and can not be 
affected in that strong tower which receives everything but returns 
naught; and*it is a moral matter, a business of conscience, 
which judges us strictly and alone. Yet I think we can bear one 
another’s burdens even in this kind; that is, we may lighten, 
cheer, sustain, strengthen. And if we can, then the answer to the 
question, How much ought we? is the same as before.—As much 
as we can. There is no barter of more or less in this holy duty, 
no limit but our power in this angelic ministry wherewith we 
may help one another in the name and by the might of God. 

If, then, this fellow-bearing be possible under the sin-loads 
of memory, the third question now comes, In what way or man- 
ner ought we to offer or try to help bear another’s burden in | 
this kind? 

To this question five answers come before me. The first is 
that, if we would be able indeed to give fellow-help in bearing 
sin-burdens, we must come to it with a delicate and humble 


* Mary L. Lord, in Uniy, March 2, 1889, 
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sense. This I have said before touching the open and visible 


loads of life. Humility of spirit is even more needful in put- | 


ting a hand for one another to the burdens of conscience. You 
will not help the fallen up or lighten the load of a bowed spirit 
if you go to him with a proud gait or a complacent air as if you 
had never staggered; and if never you have been shaken, nor 
even know what it is to sway while you stand, or stagger though you 
walk, yet you will help no one unless you go to him humbly, as 
remembering that you might totter, “restoring him in a spirit of 
meekness, looking to thyself lest thou also be tempted.” All 


which meek wisdom may be put into this saying, that you will . 


never help bear anyone’s burden if you go to him thinking how 
able your help is, for you must be thinking only how great his need 
is. *Tis thus that the virtuous (if then they can be called virtuous 
who have no meek and lowly heart), though they would have 
power by their virtue, loose it by their vainglorious sense of vir- 
tue; yes, and more than loose the power to help bear a burden, 
for they meddle with the burden with such irreverent hands and 
so rude a touch that they but jostle it painfully, and make it 
gall the neck which before it was weighing down to the dust. 


Some persons are so fine and wear such stiff ruffles of virtue 


that they are of little use one way and very harmful another — ds 


way; because the virtuous have no need of them, and the sinful 
are scratched by the starched ruffles if they come near to lay a 
weary or shamed head on them for rest and for help. Thackeray 
says, ‘* The wicked are wicked no doubt, and they go astray and 
they fall and they come by their deserts; but who can tell the 
mischief which the very virtuous do.” Oh! I have seen come 
on the face such a black look, especially on the face of a woman 
when the error of another woman was mentioned—such a black 
look, such a hard,jthick ice of virtue as seemed to me on the in- 
stant the most odious thing in the world, and I would run any- 
whither, even into chambers of shames, to be rid of that fine 
brow of deadly virtue. If any one have such a thrifty kind of 
goodness for his own credit with himself that, as has been said 
well, ‘it is the sin which he has not committed which seems the 
most monstrous,” be sure that he will not touch a sin-burden 
with the tip of his finger but to make it heavier. He who very 
easily forgives himself will have no power to forgive another to that 
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- other’s benefit and help under his burden; and belike, too, such 
a one will forgive nothing but what in himself he forgives. — 
- © Other men’s sins are before our eyes, our own behind our 
back,” says Seneca ; which means that we keep other’s sins in sight 
to judge them, while we have forgotten our own as soon as 
done. But ifa man feel his own sin no burden, can he have the 
~ meekness which can restore others ? This then is the first answer to 
the question of what way we must take to help bear a moral 
burden, and an answer as great as any, namely, that the way is 
a humble spirit, to go to the burden not thinking of our fine 
ability but only, with pity, how heavy the load is on the neck of 
him who is bowed under it. I must think that Jesus never 
wore the stiff linen of obtruding virtue, nor ever in his face had 
~ the dark look nor the cold look of a touch-me-not goodness, nor 
in his manners ever gathered in his skirts with a look askance, 
lest they touch something sinful. For it is written that enemies 
heaped blame on him for consorting with many persons without 
_ asking questions about them, and written also that the sinful 
and heavy laden thronged about him, which never they do about _ 
_ one who pushes forth his goodness as a rebuke of them, but only 
around one who covers them and their sins together with a cloak 
| of silent, lowly purity. 
F The second answer to our question is, that we ought to touch 
a moral burden in a large way, not in a narrow, condemning, sen- 
tencing way, fastening only on the fault like a blind human 
statute, but in the divine way which gathers all the world of 
facts, (for the moral history of each soul is a universe!) into 
sight and sympathy; by which I mean, justice supplied with a 
large heart. Touching that marvelous story in the eighth 
chapter of the Fourth Gospel, have you asked ever the question 
whether Jesus did justice? It was justice—that divine justice 
which sees more in the fault than the fault. Oh! often I have 
wondered at the fury of the virtuous to rend and tear the wicked, 
or even erring. When, three years ago, before the anarchist 
leaders were executed—that sad time which left a dark stain on 
our city,—I made “A Plea for Them ” in this pulpit, not de- 
Bs nying their crime nor glossing the guilt of it, but striving to see 
* in the fault what was beyond the fault, there were cruel words 
a abroad, and some persons denounced any merciful voice as a fel- 
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low of the “murderous hounds”—for so they called the misguided 
trespassers who were standing in “ the shadow of death.” It is 
not with sucha spirit that we can help bear one another’s burdens 
of transgression. To bear one another’s burdens in this kind is 
a thing so great that it calls for greatness of mind. It is too 


heavenly, too beautiful, too much like God, who bears the load 


of us all, to be done by a narrow spirit or half-large heart. 


How can you help any one under a moral burden if he have _ 


more virtue in him than you have eyes to beholdit? For then he 
has more goodness im his soul than you have soul to see good- 
ness, and belike he can cure you better than you him. 

The third answer to our question is that a way to help bear 
moral burdens is by kind encouragement and by continued trust. 
This is a point which I treated in the sermon of 
“Forgiveness.” Touching wrongs done us, I said that 
the judgment may see clearly the risk in giving trust again, but 
that the heart often will take that risk for love’s sake, resuming 
trust in outward relations however the reason halt at it inwardly. | 
*Tis so too in moral ills which are not wrongs done us; but other 
sins. Herein also we may judge clearly what the risk is, but 
often we shall take the risk, thus striving to bear one another’s 


strained, striving, staggering; but I have a firm footing just 
here. Give methy hand. Up, now! ‘One failure is not final!’ 
One shame eats not up a whole life! Quit we us like men; be 
strong! Show me the way to thy virtues, and I will try to tell 
thee how to come by mine.” Can there bea greater fellow- 
burden-bearing than this? Though we be pressed down as with 
mountains, they yield like sand hills before water if a fellow- 
being turn on them a current of hope and trust, that we may 
arise and stand, and be loved. 

= A fourth manner of bearing one another’s burdens in this 
kind is to remember faithfully the kind, that they are secret 
__ burdens, sorrows of soul, weights of transgression, not visible or 
_ outward, but past and sunk in the soul. We help bear the 
__ burden when we keep the secret. Hath the burdened one re- 
_ vealed his load to us? What duty more sacred or more hon- 
orable than to keep it? If we tell it, ifit escape us loosely, we 
sin worse than that sinner. Have we discovered by some ad- 


) burdens. We shall say: ‘Up, fellow struggler! I too am ~ 
| 
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venture? It hath come to us in some way on the wind’s wing? 
Then no less holy is the duty to keep it, for then God hath — 
made us a confidant. Hither way we stand entrusted. Whether — 
the burdened one confide in us or God invest us with it, we are 
trustees of it. How base to scatterit! What a breach of honor 
to be spendthrift of it! Surely it needs little heart or soul to 
see that in measure as we have good in ourselves we shall carry 
another’s evil behind us to hide it, not before us to display it. 
This faithfulness of silence and secret care, which is honor and 
love, is one of the greatest, ah! too, most rare, ways of bearing 
hidden burdens for oneanother. 

Finally, the fifth manner in which we may bear one an- 
other’s burdens of conscience-sorrow is by a heavenly moral fact 
which I may call evchange of burdens. Who has not burdens? 
If Ilay mine in thy lap, lo! thou hast thine own. Therefore to 
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‘ bear one another’s burdens is to exchange them. 
7" Here now is one of the great wonders and beauties of our 
moral being, which often I have had cause to gaze on with ad- 


~ . miration and awe; I mean the ease with which we may forgive 
another if there be nobility in us, when we can not forgive our- 
selves by reason of that same noble spirit. Hence it happens 
that when two friends bound close in heart or by events, or bet- 
ter if it be by both, have some weary troubles of conscience 
which hang, and load, and weigh down the neck, then they may 
exchange these in a way so wonderful and so comforting that to 
pass their burdens from one to the other is like destroying the 
weight of them. For when the moral burden of one is unyoked 
from his neck and hung on the other, behold, it seems but a 
light burden to him who has taken it; and so with his own 
burden which has been transferred to the other, for though he 
would not forgive himself for that sin, yet still he sees that his 
friend sinned less in it than he would have sinned in doing it, 
because of a nature in his friend which did in some way cover . 
up its quality from him, or make it seem less evil, or opened 
vast and overwhelming temptation. Wherefore in looking at 
his friend in this kind light, he finds the moral burden which 
bears down his friend’s neck almost to falling and pitching head- 
long by the way, but a light thing on his own shoulders, and he 
loves his friend the more for his confession, and bids him good 
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eer, and gives him a hand that never lets go, and the twain go 
on.bearing one another’s burdens and finding them light by love. 
For as A Kempis has said: ‘Love beareth a burden and mak- 
eth it no burden.” And not only love, I add, but love and con- 
“science and judgment conjoined ; for by these a man can see bet- 
ter and farther for his friend out of the high tower of his heart 
than his friend can see for himself. Wherefore, I say, this is a 
wonderful and admirable fact in our moral nature, and thank- 
fulness starts up when we look at it, namely, that though we be 
bowed down to the ground with shame and sorrow for sins and 
errors, a friend may lift them to his own neck and find but 
light weight in them, and see no more than that his friend hath 
a devout and tender conscience, for which he loves him the bet- 
ter. This is one of the great glories of love and true hearted- 
ness; for in measure as persons become truly heart-bound to- 
gether in good conscience, in faithful fellowship and deep feeling, 
they may share in deep things and lay their hand on one anoth- 
er’s burdens of very serious and great kinds not to be touched 
_ nor even known or suspected by those who explore only the out- 
er courts of each other’s affections. And this makes us think 
_ again what a wonderous, divine, holy and altogether mystical, 
shining and unsearchable thing love is, which hath been set in 
us out of the heart of God. 

I have tried, to this point, to set forth the gospel of burden 
_ bearing in secret burdens of mind related to the past, which are 
moral burdens; the gospel that we must bear these burdens for 
_ ourselves and none can escape, yet that also we may bear them 
for each other by humility of spirit, by a large manner of sym- 
pathy, by hope and trust, by keeping the secret holily, and by 
the love which may exchange burdens. We live in wonders of 
mercy, for in these secret burdens, though each is compelled 
_to bear his own, nor can escape at all, yet in these also we may 
bear one another’s burdens, as if in truth by love we may become 
one in God. i 


I come now to secret burdens which relate to the present: 
These are of all kinds, being the private sorrow or pain 
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which may affect us from many kinds of experiences, moral, or — 
of the heart or in outward affairs. 4 
But al these kinds fall into two general classes convenient — 
for treatment: 
1. Serious or noble burdens. 
2. Petty or ignoble burdens. : 
First, of the noble burdens. These are of three kinds: 
1. Moral burdens, by falls or failures, or by besetting — 
temptations. 
2. Sotrows of the heart. 
8.. Disappointment amid difficulties and struggles in life. _ 
These, now, I will treat by asking, as heretofore, the three _ 
questions by which we are examining the subject of burden-_ 
bearing. i" 
The first question is: How much ought a man to bear 
this kind by himself and hide it in his own heart. I answer, as — 
before that, with respect to moral burdens, he must bear them; 
he can not throw them off or load them on others at will. 
Though he make himself like one dead, devoured in labor or — 
riotings, he must. come to himself some time and know he is eat- _ 
ing husks, swine-food, and feel the burden of it. With respect — 
to sorrow and disappointment, I answer, as before, that a man ~ 
must bear his own burdens as much as he can, bravely, man- 
fully, striving not to spread them over other persons, to pack not — 
others’ shoulders with them, but to carry his own burden with — 
simplicity and piety. Yet in these secret burdens, loads of heart, | 
soul, mind, as in the open and visible burdens of which I have — 
spoken, I would forbid not the unity of love, the sacred shar- 
ing of friendship. *Tis but human to lay one’s head on a friend’s — 
bosom sometimes; and if we did not, where at last were the — 
bosom of love? It would waste, dry and vanish, being unused. — 
But while thus we may tell our burdens in this kind and may 
look to a friend to take them into his heart with us, where we 
may lay them down a little while and be warmed and blest, 
this must be done manfully, with a brave reserve of speech and 
tone and a beautiful dignity. The head must be laid down like 
strength for rest, not like weakness for support, or beggary for 
gain. For as itis of human love to seek sympathy, so it is of © 
piety to take our burdens up alone and bear them, as unto God ; 
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_ and while we may go to human love for comfort and the prec- 
- iousness of fellow heart-beats, yet we ought to do so in the 
strength of the piety, with a brave as well as a tender front, 
a devout no less than a loving heart. "Lis well said by Margaret 
Fuller that “there is some danger lest there be no real religion 
in the heart which craves too much daily sympathy.” 

I come herewith to our second question touching these secret 
burdens of the mind related to the present moment, namely: 
‘How much ought we to bear each other’s burdens in this kind? 


I answer, like as before, as much as we can; and for the same rea- © 


son, that the freedom and the duty of the heavenly heart are one 
and have no bounds. Moral burdens, heart sorrows, strength- 
straining under struggles, these are noble burdens. Tis one of 
the bounties of spiritual life that we are able to bear them for 
each other; which is to say, we may lighten them by our ministry 
to one another, and then all will be helped and all burdens 
lightened, each one by each. 

There are two means in chief by which thus these invisible 
burdens may be borne for one another. The first means is 
sympathy, on which I need not dwell because I have said much 
of it already touching visible burdens and the secret moral bur- 


dens of memory. Only this I will say again, that sympathy — 


includes a very great store of good offices, Many kinds of heart- 
food are garnered in that large granary. It holds carefulness, 
trustfulness, loving counsel, thoughtfulness, fairness of judg- 
ment, cheerfulness, steadfastness and much other nourishment 
for hungry hearts. And all come to feed at these bins. ‘Pity 
and need,” ’tis said well, “make all flesh kin. There isno caste 
in blood, which runneth of one hue, nor caste in tears, which 
trickle salt with all.” 

"The other chief means by which we are able to bear one 
~ another’s burdens in this kind, and indeed in all kinds, is by a law 
_ of general and reacting effect which rules in every place where 
- there is fellow burden-bearing. For to bear another’s burden is 
to lighten our own; for while a man is busy with a friend’s 
- burden, he can not be attentive to his own. Now, there is no 


__ way to lighten one’s burden so excellent as to withdraw the mind 


from it. If the mind then not only be turned from the 
load on us, but fixed on strong and beautiful things, then not 
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only it rests from its burden but gathers strength to return to it; — 
and to go back to the load with more strength is the same as to. 
find it lighter. Now to what can the mind fix itself more beau- | 
tiful than love, or more strong and beautiful than love in exercise 
bearing the burdens of another? Therefore when we turn away — 
from our own burden to put hands to another’s by sympathy, by 
-__ loving counsel and faithful cheer, we get such strength by that 
- ‘ministry to another, that it is the truth that he too, by our 
-_very devotion to him, becomes to us, in the wonder-working of 


- God, a minister, and lifts at our burden by our very own lifting — 
a0 at his. 

feel From the means whereby we may bear one another’s bur- 
dens, we turn to the manner of doing it. Here arises the third 


question. In what way or manner ought we to offer or try to. 
help bear another’s burden in this kind?—that is, in secret, in- 
__-visible, inward burdens relating to the present moment. 
fe - The answer is, first and best, With a lowly and simple spirit, 
— and not thinking of ourselves as doing any fine thing. For oth er- 
---— wise we can lift no burdens of any ‘kind. But on this I need 
dwell no more. Another answer, and very useful is: Take up— 
-_ another’s burden beautifully, handsomely, with a fine grace. 
3 Hither so, or touch it not. Which is but to say that if we lay 
ay hand to another’s burden at all, we must do so in such manner 
re, + as to bear it; which means lighten it, not add to it; bear it up, — 
Bk not bear down with it. Ifa burden be taken for us grudingly, 
z ungraciously, severely, with fault-finding and reproaches, the 
. manner of taking the burden is made a greater burden than the 
i es burden, and the load rather is pressed down on us than lifted 
or lightened. 
P, Grace of behavior, that reverence for human nature and de- | 
ie. ference to a soul which exalts an act of help to be like a corona- 
Gal ‘tion and makes the gift of a trifle like the bestowal of a kingdom 
—how beautiful it is! Shakespeare speaks of ‘ King-becoming 
Boor! graces,—devotion, patience, courage, fortitude;” but these are 
‘as man-becoming graces—every man a king!—and if I add respect- 
fulness, humility, delicacy (though I know not but these be all _ 
; the same quality with different names), I have carved the very 
stature of manly grace. This grace must come of the soul. It 
is not the follower of place or possession, ‘‘Riches,” it has been 
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said truly, ‘‘ may enable us to confer favors ; but to confer them 


with propriety, and grace requires a something that riches can 


not give.” Not all “the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, “barbaric — 


pearl and gold,” can lift one little finger-weight of secret burdens 


of the mind; but a little grace in us may sweepanother’s burden 


upward as a breeze catches up a cloud from the earth—a dark 


fog here, but thus lifted into the upper sun-beam, a white silver ; 


light. It is with good meaning that in the poetry of the Greeks 


the three Graces always were seen ‘linked and tied hand in 


hand,’ thus imaging the tying of man to man which grace 
brings to pass; and the three sisters ever were pictured all un- 
robed, meaning that kindness must be very simple and sincere 
and delicate of mind, without covering or pretence, lest it come 
true, as has been said, that sympathy be “‘ but a mixture of good 
humor, curiosity and self-importance.” 
It is another point, if we be to share one another’s burdens, 
that we should act so as to draw others to admit us to their 


_. burdens and share them with us. ° This we must do according ~ 


to the degree of the nearness of the person to us. It needs no 
enforcing and hardly the saying that if we be to give help in 
burden-bearing, we must not be so forbidding in it, so unsympa- 


thetic in manner, so unopen in face that burdens will hide from 


us as if affrighted—I mean men will keep them from us, not 


show them to us. This is a great pomt regarding parents 


toward children. If it be true, as has been averred, that ‘it is: 
the most beautiful object the eye of man can behold to see a 
man of worth and his son live in an entire unreserved corres- 
pondence,” how can this be unless the father be a natural 
attraction to his son, drawing him to bring his burdens no less 
than joys unto that sweet converse, assured by divination and 


- natural trust as well as by experience that his burden shall not 


a 


be made heavier by that communication. But if the father so 
act, however justly if it be justice with a frown, or hold himself 
so distant and high and strong, that to bring a burden to him is 
as great a burden as the burden, or even more dreadful, what 
has the son left to him but a cold cell of secrecy? It is naught 
but attraction that brings the child to the parent, standing up 


2 heart-high like a freeman; aught else, whether it be called disci- 
_pline or duty or whatsoever, only lays him at the feet bound 
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like a slave. I have observed that it is not fear of penalty or 


punishment which withholds the child from confidence and 
makes him dread bringing to view any burden, be it.a fault or 
whatever—not punishment but the heart-sickness of talking to 
an unconceiving ear, the abasement of being berated, the scour- 
ges of black frowns, the spurns of cold scorn. ‘Till the fire of 


_ doom the parent may cry, “I command you to come to me. 


Your confidence is required. I enjoin you to bring your bur- 
dens and temptations unto me”—and he will move his son’s will 
not a jot; but if so he act and so he be in himself and hath such 
a heart that it is the son’s own will to come to him, he hath the’ 
boy’s whole heart;»and with the hand of age, which hath let go 
some hold of earth for heaven, he may bear up the burdens of 

outh that yet hath come to no heaven unless he find it in his 
Ainer’s age. 

Among the sorrows of life, the heart-burdens, the hardest 
are the evil deeds of those who are precious to us, but go astray. 
When children fall to wantonness, to dishonor, ruin, when 
friends, lovers, parents, are overthrown with vices and disgrace, 
then indeed is laid a very heavy burden, then ‘‘if one look into 
the land behold darkness and sorrow!” then “gray hairs are 
brought down with sorrow to the grave!” then do women mourn, 
“‘ Behold and see if there be any sorrow lke unto my sorrow!” 
What shall be done with these heavy burdens? May they be 
shared? Shall we open them, these shames of our beloved, that 
other beloved may help us bear the burden? ‘These griefs are 
noble enough to be shared—the noblest of all sorrows. Yet, 


for loyalty, they must be shared very little, and never except — | 


with the very closest and dearest who have great rights in us, 
nor with them ever merely to get sympathy or condolence, For 
it is loyal and faithful to hide misdeeds and shames. As a man 
will shield a woman or child from blows with his body, so must 
we cover the faithless or shamed with our silent souls. 
Therefore, though a man may help another (who may be 
willing) bear such burdens as these, yet he ought to will that no 
one shall help him bear them, but he will carry them alone. 
Also sometimes we have no way but to bear alone if we will 
bear the least; for there are some burdens which are made heay- 
ier by communication of them. This is a principle which often 
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in 


I have pondered ; yet with no light or explanation occurring to 
me équal to the depth of the fact. Why is it indeed that some of 
the saddest sorrows of life most easily are borne all alone? 
Why is it that some heavy griefs become heavier and not lighter 
if shared? I say I have thought often and fervently of this 
fact in our moral nature, and sometimes with wonder, as of a 
noble trait placed in us by nature, or I should say nature’s 
Lord, the Life that worketh in nature—a noble trait, I say, be- 
cause it seems to acknowledge, yes, and to lay stress on, the 
dignity, the imaccessible place, the holy region of personality. 
_ And yet it seems strange that some things become heavier if we 
share them, and are borne most easily in silence and secret, 
none knowing, none being invited to share or bear with us; 
strange that there are things in which we cannot bear one 
another’s burdens without adding to the weight of them. Seeing 
this fact in some sorrows, I have asked myself at times what 
kinds of sorrows, and how many, they are which best can be 
borne all alone, to share which is to make them heavier. Now 
it seems to me that these sorrows, when they are noble ones, 
are all of one kind, namely, the pains which come from unloyal 
treatment by friends, and especially by our near kith and kin, as 
by wife or husband or child or brother or sister. The principle 
seems to be that when one of these is unloyal, still we must be 
loyal. As the stoic said, ‘‘ Beware of behaving to the cruel as 
_they behave to others,” so must we say in this case that we are 
not to be unloyal to the unloyal. Therefore these sorrows are 
they, or at least the chief of them, which to share makes them 
more heavy, because then we add io the pain the evil, and there- 
fore the new or other pain, of our own unloyalty; and it is a 4 
-yery sad thing to be unloyal, and a hard thing to bear the sense 
of it. Wherefore let all families beware not to grumble of each | < 
other to other persons; and especially let those who stand near- ‘ 
est, however they be grieved, or wrung, or brought to death, keep 
it to themselves in solemn dignity and by reason of the purity of 
loyalty; for so they will suffer less. Indeed I will liken the sor- ff 
rows that come by unloyal disclosure of the cruelty or harshness ' 
of those who ought to be the tenderest and kindest—I liken hy 
Ethese sorrows I say, to a kind of rampant seed of weeds, seeds 
already tufted and waiting only the waft of the breath of a word 
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to fly no one knows whither and bear an endless crop of dishon-~ 
ors, pains troubles, remorses, past all prevention and control. A 
More than this, there is a dignity in bearing such sorrows alone _ 
which has power in the mind to lighten and, if I may say so, | 
give honor to the pain. 

I come now to petty or ignoble burdens. These are so 
many and so bad in their affect on us, that sometimes I think © 
we hardly should know we had burdens but for the teasing — 
of the mean and petty kinds, the plague of ignoble heaviness. | 
For, however heavy be the grand sorrows of life, the noble and_ 
divine burdens, being noble, in that measure their dignity weighs _ 
up the pain and heaviness of them, like a little gold in one — 
scale-pan outweighing a heap of earth in the other. For if a” 
burden be a noble sorrow, the pain of it is not so great nor its” 
heaviness such a load as its dignity is divine and its nobility an ~ 
elevation. If we be called to great sorrows, it is a divine fact” 
and glory in us that we are capable of them. To be given 
charge of a burden which is a noble sorrow, is so high a thing 
in God’s providence that it is not like a loading of our backs but | 
rather a coronation of our heads, showing us to be the King’s | 
children, because we must learn to bear the weight of a prince’s 
crown. But the petty, ignoble burdens, heaped on us by a mu-_ 
tinous spirit, an unreverent, muttering, unobedient mind under — 
difficulties or trials, bemoaning basely or taking sullenly the " 
hard places in our lots—these are ills so mean and sordid that 
they are dead weight. They make us like pedlars loaded with 
heavy packs of worthless things. 

These ignoble loads, being not sorrows of heart, nor moral 
burdens, nor hard and high struggles, are little hindrances in 
affairs, vexations, frictiona)—sbhie inevitable small nets, naa 
rubs, clogs, lurches, mishaps, weariness, retardments, discour 
agements, incident to any station or task. Concerning thes 
now we will ask the questions which have guided us hitherto i? 
this subject: 

The first is, How much ought a man to bear his own burdens 
in this kind? The answer is, Wholly and altogether. No one 
ought to be willing to load others with his petty troubles, frie 
tions, chagrins, dejections. The right rule is that only noble 
burdens may be opened to another; the small tediums, blots and 
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blurs, forlornesses, disrelishes, discomforts, displeasures, irrita- 
tions, chafings which fly around every one, ought to be taken 
quietly and silently by each one for himself, and never passed 
on to a comrade, never prated of. For to talk of them is to 
busy with buzzings of petty nothings the tongue which may be 
full of eloquence, an entertainer of grand things, an organ of 
blissful poetry or patient piety. How paltry and unreligious it 
is, while the heavens rain glories, to pick up from the earth and 
hand to each other these small galls and cramps! Besides, 
what gain is there? If you may let loose your flies of small 
smarts on your friend, he may turn out his gnats of little 
twinges on you. So each then is beset with two swarms, and 
belike the clamors of the fretting insects will make an unprayer- 
ful din in your ears. You may exchange noble burdens, and 
lighten them; but you can not exchange these petty things; for if 
you hatth the eggs of them under your tongue, they come to 
such a swarm that still there is a cloud of them for you as well 
as for your neighbor, and you receive his swarm also. I say 
such small burdens are not worthy of being borne for one an- 
other. Each one should bear his own. This is simple dignity 
and unselfishness. 

This should be the rule for partners in that enterprise or 
business which is called “married life.’ For if they | 
communicate the noble, spiritual, heroic burdens, putting away 
every small ado quietly, they will live in a high region, with a 
“Pisgah-sight” of life, which will draw forth their love and fel- . 
lowship in a like noble measure and beauty. 

What then of the second question?—which is, How much 
ought we to bear one another’s burdens in this kind? This is 
answered in the answer to the first question, and the answer is, 
In no measure. We ought to refuse to bear such burdens for 
another. We should resist the laying of them on us. If any 
will be so little dignified as to discharge on us the washings 
of his petty difficulties and the drippings of his grumb- 
lings, we ought to refuse to be a sink for such matters. 

But you will say ‘“‘Are we not to bear with the depressions 
of our friends.” No indeed, not against reason. Those dol- 
orous moods called ‘the horrors,” ‘the dismals,” ‘‘the blues ” 
(«‘Moping melancholy,” says Milton; ‘Supine and sottish des- 
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gings of the tongue against the skies, And are we to listen to 
impieties? These moods ought not to be borne, either by 
friends or by sociable companions. Ifthere be good reason for 
the heaviness, then it is a noble burden and therefore may be 
shared and borne for one another. If there be no worthy rea- 


son, but the mood is only self-indulgence, then it is not to be 


borne nor respected, nor the selfish nurse of his own little 
glooms be allowed to spread a darkness over another’s heart or 
over a company. He should be disciplined by social exile, qui- 
etly left to himself without sympathy, because his pettiness is 
beneath sympathy, nor worthy of more than pity. For sympa- 
thy is a meat for a kingly heart, not a slop for a moping 
beggar. 

If now no one has claim on another to help bear ignoble 
burdens of mind, petty discontents, paltry displeasures, thay any 
one be allowed to make himself a burden to another by babyish 
waywardness, childish wiles, flickerings, demurrings, coyings, 
whims, fits, crotchets. I answer that no one may be allowed. 
It is our right to be nursed while we have a baby mindin a baby 
body. But if a person will have a baby inconstancy in a grown 
body, he should be left to nurse his own whimseys. No one 
should consent to be burdened with his freaks, or give any heed 
to his ‘mysterious difficulty to be pleased.” For there is no 
way to bring any one to a true human estate or to do any jus- 
tice, but to require of them adult duties of soul when they have 
come to an adult body. Be cautioned, I pray you, that I coun- 
sel no unkindness, no reproaches, no scorn or coldness. I say 
only that the childish, the ‘pouting, inconstant, toying, should 
not be given serious places or asked to wise counsels, till, by 
the discipline of being left out firmly, they awake to earn the 
consideration which unearned they should not have. 

Tis the same with the ill-tempered and nagging; no one 
should bear with them except kindly to be silent towards them. 
They should not be sought for company, nor given place or 
power; for this is to extend petulance or tartness or rudeness 
into an influence, and grants a testy tyranny to any one who 
will usurp it. 


The rule is the same for those dispositions which willdo naught 
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4 without being coaxed. Some persons, I have observed, require to 
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be coaxed and entreated to anything; whatever it be, before 
they will take it, they must be besought,—even unto the pleas- 
ures and benefits which are provided for them. Thus they lay a 
heavy tax of patience, time and strength on every one to whom 
they vouchsafe anything. I counsel that no one should be 
coaxed. I think it very harmful even to coax children, ’Tis 
but warming the nest of self-importance for a brood of little van- 
ities. But especially grown persons never should be coaxed; for 
to require to be coaxed is a fantastic, contrary, childish tyranny, 
not to be allowed but disciplined. When nature hath bestowed 
years on us, we owe the interest which is discretion, to the goodly 
company wherein nature hath set us; and the payment must 
be required, 

*Tis the same with those who have done to us very faithless 


_ acts, shuffling away not only the office and seemliness of man- 


hood but the precious fealties and engagements of love—as I 
have counseled in treating of “Forgiveness.” Such truants or 
egotists or worldly-minds, whichever they be, should not be 
coaxed, followed, besought, but left alone where it has pleased them 
to place themselves, until, unnoticed and unentreated, it please 
them to come back. For we must notincrease self-consequence 
by beseeching it. 

What then? Do I counsel harshness, punishment, reprisal? 
By no means, I counsel only a gentle steadiness, which will do 
or say no harsh thing, but neither will bow itself to make a ty- 
rant by bearing tyranny. If these principles be received brave- 
ly, as just and due, then I say, as in every such point I have 
said, that any soul which has the unselfish purity and devotion 
to long to know the right action in any case, will know it. The 
principle is that adult children should not be borne with as fit- 
ting burdens, but disciplined; and this not less for their own sake 


- than for ours;and the discipline should not be reproaches, harsh 


outcries, punishments, but a making of their self-important 
waywardness and baby wantonness a solitude for them, till they 
grow tired of the silence and return to their kind with a mind 
fit for company. 

I come now to the last division of the invisible burdens of 


mind, those which relate to the future. These are: 1. Not 
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moral burdens; 2. Not sorrow of heart; 3. Not difficulties, 
struggles nor disappointment from them; for all these can be 
but in memory or experience at the present moment. The bur- 
dens that pertain to the future are fears, concern, painful fore- 
boding. Now these burdens of forelooking must be either about 
events or about persons. If about events, fears of mishaps that 
may occur, this is but an unmanly pack for a man to load him- 

self withal, a mere lack of faith and of good human cheerfulness, 

“As it is presumption and arrogance,” says Dr. Johnson in his 
big Latin way, ‘“‘to anticipate triumphs, it is weakness and 
cowardice to prognosticate miscarriages.” ‘This kind of forebod- 
ing is an ignoble burden, which therefore neither should be har- 
nessed on one’s own neck nor borne for another. If the bur- 
den of the future be'regarding persons, some of the thousand 
anxieties touching fate or character which love gathers to our 
eyes around heads precious to us, this is heart pain, and digni- 
fied ; therefore worthy to be borne for one another. 7 

With these burdens of the ee therefore the answers to our 
three questions are plain: That mere forebodings about _ 
events are weakness, and ae ‘only should be borne unshared, 
but a man nobly should rid himself of them, for his whole 
duty in religion is to deal manfully with the present, and a con- 
scientious forecast is not the same thing as foreboding cries. 2. 
That anxieties about beloved persons should be borne. for each | 
other as much as we can. 3. That the way is by delicacy of 
sympathy, and tenderness, and a manner obtained in its perfec- _ 
tion only from a deep reverence for the human heart. No more 
need I say on burdens related to the future, because all that has— 
been said of other burdens will apply to these also, 

One thought to conclude; and what must this be but a com-| . 
mon thought? Tor can one go on any exploration without com-— 
ing back to the common? For the common is the great and 
universal. Whence it happens that I am landed again, or rath- 
er I would say havened and harbored, in the thought of love | 
as containing all the principle and science of this text, “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens” and “Hach man shall bear his own bur- 
den.” ‘I'hus itis: First, love should wish to share burdens; or 
rather I would say, by its nature must wish, for else it is not 
love, however it pretend. Love, then, I say, must wish to 
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share sorrows, perforce must long to bear one another’s burdens. 
But, agan, love should not wish to impose burdens, or rather, 
as before, I must say, love can not wish; for it is love's 
nature to comfort, cheer and save. Wherefore love will be un- 
willing to give a burden to be borne, and yet love also can not 
rest nor be in any quiet until it do seize the other’s burden to 
bear it, or, if not to take it all, then to share in it so that the 
twain may lift it together. Now what follows if these two be 
put together in right measures ?—-that is, if there be the im- 


_ pulse not to impose the burden, each excellent in its kind and- 
degree—what I say follows then? Surely this follows, that 
then the noble burdens will be shared and borne one for another, 


true, then one must cry, ““What a solvent, what a reconciler and 
ruling power love is!” For here in the very nature of simple 
love is involved the most proper and reasonable principle of the 
bearing of one another’s burdens. By love itself, that is, by its 
very nature and by what simply it is, if it be in the heart at all, 
_ we see thatthe noble burdens will be borne one for another, 
because it isthe nature of love that it must take up the load; 
and the petty burdens will be dropped on the way and trodden 


not impose burdens but save and shield. Is not this a glorious look 
into the nature of our hearts;swherein the more I look, the more 
do I see the image of the earthly and the heavenly together, of 
all joys and all sorrows and all duties combined in one image. 
which is the face of God. 


_ pulse to take the burden, on the one side, and again the im- _ 


and the petty burdens will be dropped out of sight. If this be | 


under foot as we go, because it is the nature of love that it. shall ‘= 


